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being useful to my family, and, in one way or another, to my
native land. . . .
"Most Gracious Sovereign, may Your Majesty also forgive
me for making a second request, and condescend to grant
me a special favor by ordering that my stepson, Pavel Isaev,
be admitted on a government scholarship to a Gymnasium in
St. Petersburg. . , . Thus you will ensure the happiness of
his mother who every day teaches her child to pray for the
prosperity of Your Imperial Majesty and Your Illustrious
Family.
"Sire, you are like the sun which shines alike upon the
good and the evil. You have already made millions of your
subjects happy; be also the providence of a poor orphan, of
his mother and of an unfortunate and sick man whose sen-
tence of excommunication has not yet been lifted, and who
is ready at any momfcnt to sacrifice his life for the Emperor,
the benefactor of the people. . . .
"With my heart full of profound reverence and ardent
and infinite devotion, I venture to assert that I am the most
faithful and most grateful of Your Imperial Majesty's sub-
jects.
"(signed) F. M. Dostoevsky."
This letter which may seem odiously servile from the
Western point of view, was, in Dostoevsky's eyes, only the
natural expression of his confidence in the czar. To the sover-
eign he was like a child, and complained to him as an un-
fortunate son complains to his father. Any Russian would
have understood and approved. In May, 1849, when the
revolutionary Bakunin was arrested and imprisoned in the
Peter and Paul Fortress, Emperor Nicholas I dispatched
Count Orlov to him with the following message: "The em-